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under specific circumstances is, unless the one or the other is changed, 
then and there either "doomed to disappointment" or "prepared 
for what is going to happen. ' ' Similarly, believing what one does of 
what one believes it of, and the facts being such as they are, one is 
predestined to cognitive failure or success. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 



TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION AT THE 1916 MEETING OP THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE executive committee of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion makes the following announcement concerning the pro- 
gramme for the special discussion at the next annual meeting of the 
association, to be held in New York, probably on December 27, 28, 
and 29, 1916. 

I 

Among the new developments in American philosophy and psy- 
chology of the last dozen years, none has been more widespread or 
more noteworthy than the reaction against the traditional sharp divi- 
sion of the data of experience into the two classes of "mental" (or 
"psychical") and "physical." Philosophers of more than one 
school, psychologists desirous of defining accurately the distinctive 
subject-matter and methods of their science, and psychiatrists seeking 
to formulate the theoretical presuppositions most serviceable to their 
practical aims, have joined in attempts to transcend, to mitigate, or 
to abolish the "Cartesian dualism" and to substitute therefor the 
conception of a homogeneous "world of pure experience," or of a 
"psychophysical continuum," or of the fundamentally "neutral" 
nature of the entities with which experience is concerned or out of 
which it is constituted. Other writers, not sympathetic with these 
attempts, have nevertheless expressed the view that the antithesis of 
mental and physical has in the past been ill defined and confusedly 
applied. Still others have continued to maintain that the antithesis 
is a necessary, fundamental, and radical one, and that the endeavors 
to eliminate it or to minimize its importance have been both the result 
and the cause of logical confusion, and of a failure to bear in mind 
pertinent facts and distinctions. 

It has therefore seemed to the committee a suitable time for the 
association to make provision for an examination of the results of 
this tendency, since 1904, and for an attempt to bring about a further 
clarification of the matter at issue, by means of a general but method- 
ical and connected discussion. 
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The committee therefore proposes, as the topic for the principal 
discussion at the 1916 meeting of the association, the two following 

General Questions 

A. Is the division of the entities 1 present or involved in experience 
into two reciprocally exclusive classes of "mental" (or "psychical") 
and "physical" to be retained? 

B. If so, how is the distinction to be formulated? In particular, 
what is the essential differentia of the class "mental" or "psy- 
chical"? Are the entities denoted by it attributes, "aspects" or 
relations of things 2 which at the same time may possess the predicate 
"physical"; or are they a class of existing things which can never 
possess the attribute "physical"? What, specifically, are the entities 
denoted by the term "mental"? And how, if at all, is their exist- 
ence 3 to be established? 

II 
In order that the discussion may be based upon a review of recent 
reflection, on the second of the above questions, participants are 
asked to bear in mind the following current views concerning either 
the definition or the denotation of ' ' mental, ' ' together with the argu- 
ments advanced by recent writers in defense of these views : 

1. "Mental" entities are those which have no spatial position or 
magnitude (cf. Bibliography, No. 31). 

2. "Mental" are any entities which, though they may have spatial 
attributes, do not have position or magnitude in the "real" or ob- 
jective space accessible to the generality of percipients ; do not con- 
stitute a part of the sum of energy or of energy-possessing objects 
recognized by the science of physics ; exist as functions of the exist- 
ence of sentient organisms; and constitute separately centered or 
individuated systems. Among such entities are percepts and ideas 
(Bibliography, No. 17, pp. 75-77). 

3. "Mental" are all entities which depend for their existence 

1 The word ' ' entities, ' ' as here used, is to be understood as applicable to 
any elements or factors given in experience or conditioning it; as applicable to 
processes, qualities, and relations, as well as to "things" or "objects"; and as 
implying no more concerning the ontological status of the elements or factors to 
which it may be applied than that they either (a) are actually presented in some 
experience, or (6) can be shown to be necessary conditions or implicates of 
some experience. 

■2 The word ' ' things ' ' is here used to signify any entities which are not 
mere qualities, nor relations nor actions of some other entity. 

3 ' ' Existence ' ' is here used in a sense parallel to that of ' ' entity ' ' above. 
The "existence" of a thing, in other words, could be established, for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion, either by pointing to its presence as a datum in 
some actual experience, or by showing it to be a necessary condition or impli- 
cate of some such experience. 
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upon their existence for some conscious Self, together with such 
Selves ; and all entities are either Selves or existences for Selves. 

4. "Mental" are those contents in any experience which, in con- 
trast with standard or "real" objects, are looked upon, in some ex- 
ternal or subsequent corrective experience, as caused or affected by 
an individual or special "point of view"; i. e., as subjective in the 
ordinary sense. Beyond these, there exist no entities to which the 
designation "mental" can be significantly applied (Bibliography, 
No. 29). 

5. "Mental" entities are a class of entities essentially and exist- 
entially distinct from "physical" entities, and also are never "ob- 
jects" or "contents" lying in the general field of experience. They 
consist of one or more of the following kinds of entities : 

(A) Inner activities or (non-physical) processes, involved in experi- 

ence, but not at the same time data of experience (Bibliog- 
raphy, No. 1). 

(B) Such acts together with certain qualities exclusively character- 

istic of them (Bibliography, No. 24). 

(C) Conations and affective states or "attitudes" (Bibliography, 

No. 2). 

(D) Selves, as not-presented centers, or possessors, of experience 

(Bibliography, Nos. 5, 9). 

6. "Mental" entities are not different in their essential nature 
from non-mental (or physical) and do not constitute a numerically 
or existentially distinct class of entities, but are the same entities 
"taken" in a special context or relation into which they enter, viz., 
the context of a "personal biography" (Bibliography, No. 15, espe- 
cially pp. 217-233). 

7. "Mental" entities differ from physical, not qualitatively, but 
statistically, i. e., in the frequency of their occurrence in experience 
or in their degree of definiteness and stability. Contents of experi- 
ence are mental or physical in so far as they are indefinite and rare, 
physical in so far as they are definite and common (Bibliography, 
No. 13). 

8. "Mental" are any groups of entities, or situations, in the ex- 
periencing series which are characterized by a hesitation in direction ; 
and beyond these there exists no class of entities which can be signif- 
icantly called "mental" or "conscious" (Bibliography, No. 6). 

9. "Mental" and "physical" are two radically distinct, but (at 
least in the organic world) inseparably conjoined "aspects" of, or 
"ways of regarding," phenomena of experience, the one being the 
"inner" or subjective, the other being the "outer" or objective, 
aspect. The relation between these two aspects is analogous to the 
relation between the surface and the mass of a body (Bibliography, 
No. 38). 
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10. "Mental" or "psychical" entities are a special form or mani- 
festation of "energy," viz., free energies dissociated from matter, 
which have proceeded from distant objects to a brain, where they con- 
stitute by their "implications" a consciousness of those objects 
(Bibliography, Nos. 25-27). 

11. "Mental" are those aggregates of "neutral" entities which 
constitute the portion of the environment, outside the nervous sys- 
tem, to which a nervous system is responding by some specific re- 
sponse. The "neutral" entities, of which both physical and mental 
entities are species, or specific aggregates, are generically logical 
entities, i. e., concepts and propositions (but in a realistic or non- 
psychological sense of those terms) (Bibliography, No. 4, especially 
pp. 181-4, 62-4).* 

Ill 

The committee has thought it best to state the principal topic for 
discussion in the comparatively general terms of the questions pro- 
posed in the first section of this report ; and to ask members of the 
association to consider, in connection with those questions, a rather 
wide range of recent attempts to formulate the nature of the distinc- 
tion of "mental" and "physical." Thus, no restriction is placed 
upon the freedom of participants in the discussion to attack the gen- 
eral problem by any methods which seem to them suitable — provided 
only that they establish some definite connection between their con- 
tribution and the recent reflection of others upon the subject. 

The committee, nevertheless, recognizes that the general questions, 
as above presented, are not ideally adapted to bring about a sharp 
focusing of issues; and it notes that the several views which have 
been indicated in Section II. are not all concerned with exactly 
the same problem. The committee, therefore, offers certain further 
suggestions, consideration of which by members, it believes, will be 
conducive to a more effective and connected discussion and to a more 
direct joining of issue between the representatives of different views. 

1. It is evident that the general questions proposed are in part 
terminological and that in recent discussions of the psychophysical 
antithesis, questions of terminology and questions of fact have in 
some degree become intertangled. It is a subsidiary purpose of 

* The foregoing is not intended to be an exhaustive enumeration of current 
views concerning the psychophysical distinction; the list might easily have been 
extended. Since the topic of the present discussion is in part identical with 
the second question proposed for the discussion of 1911, members are referred 
to the programme of the latter for examples of other opinions relevant to the 
matter at issue, and for further bibliographical references, see this Journal, 
Vol. VIII., pp. 704-706. The above brief statements of the views mentioned are 
doubtless in some cases inadequate; but the reference given for each indicates a 
full and typical presentation of it. 
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the discussion, as conceived by the committee, to do something to 
decrease the prevalent diversity and confusion in the use of the 
terms "mental" and "physical." The answers to Question "B" 
above mentioned alone show that extremely various and incon- 
gruous senses have come to be attached to the former term; and a 
more extensive review of current usage would show a still wider range 
of meaning. This increasing diversification of the senses of the one 
word is partly due — it will be further noted — to the fact that differ- 
ent writers, in dealing with Question "B," are engaged in essentially 
different logical procedures. Some, taking the denotation of the 
word as given, attempt to define or to describe the true nature of the 
entities denoted by it. Others, taking the connotation or definition 
as given (though not always the same definition), are concerned to 
determine what entities — or whether any entities — corresponding to 
this definition actually exist. Still others, departing more or less 
widely from previously current connotations and denotation, seek 
to give the word a new signification and a corresponding altered 
application. The committee calls attention not only to the obvious 
importance of keeping the question of terminology sharply distinct 
from the philosophical issues involved, but also to the desirability of 
clear statements from participants who deal with the terminological 
question, as to which of these three procedures they propose to follow. 

The committee would further note that the diversification of the 
meaning of "mental" seems to be due in part to a tendency to apply 
the adjective only to entities which are believed, by the writers so 
using the word, actually to exist. Thus the meaning of a technical 
term is made dependent upon the philosophical views of those who 
employ it; and the word tends to have as many senses as there are 
diversities of doctrine concerning certain metaphysical and psycho- 
logical problems. The committee would raise the question whether 
this is desirable or unavoidable. 

2. The matter of chief moment in the discussion, however, is, of 
course, not what entities (real or imaginary) can most suitably be 
called "mental" or "psychical," but whether certain asserted 
entities, which (suitably or otherwise) have been so called, exist and 
are to be recognized by metaphysics and by psychology. The com- 
mittee suggests that in the discussion of the general questions (taken 
in this sense), the essential philosophical issues, and also the relation 
between these and the question of terminology, might perhaps be most 
effectively illuminated, if participants would address their reason- 
ings to the following supplementary questions, or to some portion of 
them: 

1. Do non-physical 5 entities exist, as data or implicates of experi- 
ence? 

6 By "non-physical" is here meant entities having all of the three follow- 
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2. If so, which of the following are to be recognized as actually 
existing and non-physical entities? 6 (a) Selves or subjects (as dis- 
tinct from "content" in general, and from any of the following). 
(&) Awareness, as a process or activity distinct from "content" in 
general, and from any of the following, (c) Conations, (d) "Affec- 
tions" or feelings, (e) Activities or processes distinct from all of 
the preceding. (/) Sense-qualities in general, (g) Secondary qual- 
ities, (h) Veridical percepts and "ideas," considered as cognitive. 
(i) Non-veridical percepts and ideas, (j) "Meanings." (k) Uni- 
versals or "logical" entities. (I) Entities not identical with any of 
the foregoing. (If so, of what character?) 

3. If the existence of any of these types of non-physical entities 
is granted, do those which exist (or any among them) exist only in, 
or in connection with or dependence upon, those complexes known 
as the "experiences" of individual persons or organisms? Or may 
such non-physical entities exist apart from and independently of 
such complexes ? If any exist exclusively in these contexts, which of 
the above mentioned types of entities are they ? And if any may exist 
not in these contexts, which are they? 

4. In the matter of terminology; can a generally acceptable defi- 
nition of the terms "mental" and "psychical" be reached by (a) 
denning the term "physical" — in the manner implied by the above 
definition of "non-physical," or in some other manner — and then 
(&) letting "mental" and "psychical" signify any entities or sup- 
posed entities which are both non-physical, and existent only as 
functions of the experience of one or more individual persons or 
organisms? 

It is manifest that, even when certain of the main issues implicit 
in the general topic are thus discriminated, many large philosophical 
questions are involved, and that the possible range of the discussion is 
extremely and perhaps excessively wide. It has, however, seemed to 
the committee best that the discussion should be carried on with 
definite reference to a fairly comprehensive, if not a complete, initial 
conspectus of the pertinent problems and theories. It lies, however, 
within the power of the leaders of the discussion to agree upon a nar- 
rower delimitation of its field. The committee would, in any case, 
suggest that the present discussion may serve as a useful preliminary 
to a discussion of the question of psychophysical interaction at 
some subsequent meeting; and that it is, therefore, inadvisable that 

ing negative characteristics: (a) They do not possess mass; (6) they do not have 
position or extensive magnitude in "real" space; (c) their properties or modes 
of existence and action are not describable in terms of the laws of the science of 
energetics. 

6 It is not assumed by the committee that these classes are necessarily ex- 
clusive. 
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the latter question be entered upon extensively in the course of this 
year's discussion. 

IV 

For the conduct of the discussion the committee has adopted the 
following plan. 

(1) Six leaders will be selected by the committee. (Names will 
be announced subsequently.) 

(2) These leaders will either publish brief papers in advance of 
the meeting, on the topic of the discussion, or will indicate already 
published articles or passages, by themselves or others, expressing the 
theses which they desire to maintain. These articles or passages will 
be designated in the official notice of the meeting, or in some other 
manner. 

(3) The leaders will also present at the meeting papers not more 
than twenty minutes in length. 

(4) The leaders will, before the meeting, exchange briefs indi- 
cating the considerations which it is their purpose to present. 

(5) Pull opportunity will be given members at the meeting for 
extemporaneous discussion of the papers of leaders, and of the sub- 
ject in general; and it is also hoped that a number of members will 
either present written contributions (limited to twenty minutes) on 
the topic at the meeting, or will publish such contributions before the 
meeting. Those who intend presenting written papers at the meeting 
are asked to send brief summaries beforehand to the secretary, so 
that their papers may be placed upon the programme at the most 
suitable points. 

(6) At least two sessions of the annual meeting will be allotted to 
the special discussion. 

For the Executive Committee : 
A. 0. Love joy, 

Chairman. 
E. G. Spaulding, 

Secretary. 
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Introduction to the Science of Ethics. Theodore de Laguna. New York : 

The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 411. $1.75. 

Among recent text-books on ethics this is, perhaps, easily the most 
progressive and radical. This remark refers particularly to part three, 
which is in reality the book. On the whole the treatise seems to possess 
great value. Something should be said on each part. 

Part one, entitled "The Field of Ethics," discusses, and that well, the 
usual topics covered by the title. In the chapter, however, devoted to the 
problem of responsibility and freedom, we have one more endeavor to 
state determinism in terms of indeterminism ; a hopeless and futile 
undertaking. It leads to inevitable confusions in thinking. For ex- 
ample, in an endeavor to protect determinism from the charge of fatalism, 
presumably in its Oriental form, that man of straw so easily to be 
bowled over is set up. But this is not the determinism which is fatal to 
any real morality, and which determinists seldom seem clearly to under- 
stand. When it is argued that one's belief in part determines action, no 
indeterminist would deny it. But that is not the same thing as acceptance 
of the dogma of universal inexorable sequence of cause and effect, to 
which the consistent determinist is driven, or else he is, though he may 
not know it, an indeterminist. A sample of the confusion in thought 
appears, for instance, on page 58. " The determinist believes that his 
impulses are efficient causes by which the future course of events must 
in part be shaped. . . . He believes that his efforts count for something 
in determining his happiness or unhappiness. Why then should he cease 
to struggle ? " But if he is a consistent determinist he believes much 
more. He believes that his beliefs and efforts are themselves determined 
as fixed events in the unchangeable series. Even his belief in his beliefs 



